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OBSERVATIONS, e. 


Ir cannot be deemed necelfins to uſe many ON 
words in endeavouring to prove the exiſt- 
ence of the Britiſh conſtitution, to which the 
following pages principally refer. The form 
of the Britiſh conſtitution has often been de- 
ſcribed and explained. Its eſſential, conſtitu- 
ent parts ; their co-ordinate, combined influ- 
ence in the legiſlature ; their ſeparate functions 
and intereſts ; are underſtood by every perſon 
inſtructed in the elements of domeſtic policy. 
The ſpirit and principles of our conſtitution, 
well-known and familiar, are the ſtandard to 
which we appeal in all our political diſputes ; 
and by which we eſtimate the merits and uti- 

lity of meaſures of ſtate. 

Of the multitude of authors, who bave writ- 
ten on the ſubject of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
none have entertained any doubt of its exiſt- 
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2 
ence; or have found any difficulty in aſcer- 
taining its characteriſtic properties. It is more 


to the purpoſe of the preſent treatiſe to re- 


mark, that, although in this liſt we find philo- 
ſophers and politicians of oppoſite prejudices, 
and who in other points maintain diſcordant 
opinions, yet, without exception, they have all 
united in their praiſe of our ſyſtem of govern- 
ment; and have aſcribed to it a nearer ap- 
proach to political perfection than has been a- 


dopted by any ancient or modern ſtate. As 


this preference cannot be ſuppoſed to have a- 
riſen from any predilection for the Engliſh na- 
tion, it may fairly be aſcribed to the invinci- 
ble force of argument and the unbiaſſed convic- 
tion of the underſtanding. That this has really 
been the caſe will farther appear to every can- 
did enquirer, who will be at pains to peruſe 
the treatiſes alluded to; from which he 'will 
perceive that the ſubject has undergone a deep 
and accurate inveſtigation; ; it has not been taken 
for granted to be good ; nor have encomiums ſup- 
phed the place of proof *; nor has any thing 

been 


#* (66 It is in this caſe as with what is called the Britiſh 
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3 
been left to the precarious evidence of hypo- 
theſis; but the diſtinguiſhing excellencies of 
our political fabric have been deduced from firſt 
principles and incontrovertible facts. The equa- 
lity of mankind ; their natural and impreſcriptible 
rights; and every thing that has lately been 
held forth as the bafis of civil regeneration; 
have not been overlooked; and the fitneſs and 
qualifications of the Britiſh conſtitution for 
maintaining the deareſt privileges of human 
nature, and adjuſting them ſo as to produce 
the moſt perfect ſocial order and felicity, have 
been the grounds of the univerſal applauſe and 
admiration with which it has been honoured. 
If theſe facts be admitted, ſurprize, if not 
ſomewhat of indignation muſt be excited, when 
we hear, that the being of our conſtitution has 
been called in queſtion ; that it has been diſpa- 
raged as ſomething worſe than a non-entity ; 
that its conſtituent members have been repre- 
ſented as empty pageants more deſerving of 


contempt and deriſion, than of admiration and 
| attachment. 


“ conſtitution. It has been taken for granted to be good, 
and encomiums have ſupplied the place of proof. ” Paine's 
Rights of Man, part 2d. chap. 5. 
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attachment. That ſarcaſtical petulance, which 
tramples upon all the laws of decorum, and ſub- 
ſtitutes naked affirmation in the room of argu- 
ment, may enchant vulgar minds; and plant 
an opinion where no antagoniſt-opinion is diſ- 
placed. But men of an enlightened underſtan- 
ding, and of an inquiſitive and ſteady temper, will 
pauſe and conſider, before they make a ſurren- 
der of thoſe ſentiments, which have been ſtamp- 
ed with the venerable ſeal of antiquity, and re- 
commended by the approving teſtimonies of the 
molt illuſtrious: ames. But we have advanced 
beyond theory to the teſt of experience. 

The proſperous fruits of our political govern- 
ment afford an argument for its excellence, 
which comes home to the ſenſe and capacity of 
every individual. The extent of our trade ; 
the variety of our manufactures ; the progreſs 
of arts; the cultivation of our farms ; and the 
opulence ariſing from all theſe cauſes; exhibit 
an example of public proſperity almoſt unpara- 
lelled in the annals of any nation. Proſperity, 
in Britain, is not engroſſed by any rank or de- 
nomination of men, but diffuſed through all 
the channels of ſociety. The condition of every 
order, with a few exceptions, 1s more flouriſh- 
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ing than it was at a period within the memory 
of many who are ſtill on the ſtage of life; and 
is out of all proportion more ſo than in any pre- 
ceding age. It is, indeed, in this free circula- 
tion and diffuſion of proſperity, that the equa- 
lity of mankind, rationally underſtood, con- 
fiſts. The moſt enthuſiaſtic advocates for e- 
quality have never had the effrontery to pro- 
poſe the eſtabliſhment of it by the equalization 
of property or fortune, becauſe the iniquity 
and abſurdity of ſuch a ſcheme are obvious to 
the moſt ſuperficial obſerver. It could not be 
accompliſhed without the moſt violent oppreſ- 
ſion ; nor could it be continued without redu- 
cing all the members of the community to the 
ſame level of abilities, induſtry, economy, and 
good fortune. In what, then, do I place equa- 
lity? I anſwer: In the ſame undiſtinguiſhing 
protection of the laws; in having the ſame 
rules of juſtice applicable to every one; the 
{ſame aſſignation of puniſhment for crimes, 
without reſpect to the ſtation or intereſt of the 
offender ; in bearing the ſame taxes and bur- 
dens, in proportion to the extent of property ; 
and that genius, induſtry, talents, to whomſo- 
ever they belong, ſhould have free ſcope for 
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exertion, diſtinction, and reward. Is not ſuch 
equality guaranteed by the Britiſh conſtitution ? 
Is any man denied the protection of the laws, 
becauſe he is of humble birth and mean for- 
tune? Is any man exempted from their chaſ- 
tiſement, becauſe he prides himſelf in his anceſ- 
try, or title, or becauſe he enjoys great politi- 
cal influence? Dare the deſcendants of the firſt 
family in the nation invade the rights or injure 
the perſon of the moſt friendleſs or obſcure ſub- 
ject with impunity ? | 

As all ranks of men are equal in the eye of 
the law, ſo they approach nearer to an actual 
equality in the enjoyment of the eſſential ac- 
commodations of life than is in any o her di- 
ſtrict of our hemiſphere. Neceſſary food and 
raiment, in conſequence of the circulation of 
opulence, are within the reach of perſons 
occupied in the moſt rude and unprofitable 
labours. Nor are the families of the loweſt 
fortune debarred, like the Indian Caſts, from 
aſcending and mixing with the higher orders 
of ſociety. On the contrary, while the rich 
and the noble languiſh under the ſtagnation of 
a ſtationary and determinate pre- eminence, a 
peculiar ſource of hope and animation is open 


to men of humble ſtation in the higher gra- 
| dations 


3 
dations of rank and fortune, to which they 
may aſpire by cultivation of genius, exertions 
of induſtry, and ſucceſs in adventure. And, 
accordingly, there are perhaps more examples, 
in Britain, than in any other country, of per- 
ſons, who have ſet out in a low condition, and 
under ſtraitened circumſtances, attaining to a- 
bundance of wealth and ſplendor of rank. The 
familiarity of ſuch examples has a happy ten- 
dency to check that deſpondency of mind 
which is inſeparable from irretrievable depreſ- 
ſion; to rebuke the inſolence of proſperity ; 
and to promote a more kindly correſpondence 
among all claſſes of men. 

I am not ignorant of certain plauſible ob- 
jections which ſeem to invalidate the facts now 
ſtated. Perſons of obſervation may, perhaps, 
from their own knowledge, produce examples 
of individuals and numerous bodies of men, 
which form a contraſt to 'that proſperous de- 
{cription which I have aſſigned to the nation at 
large. How many individuals, who can nei- 
ther be accuſed of idleneſs nor profuſion, are 
utterly unable to ſuſtain or rear their families ? 
And are there not whole claſſes of men, whoſe 
uſeful labours find no compenſation adequate 
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to the unavoidable expences attendant upon the 


duties of their profeſſion, and to their uphold- 
ing that rank, and maintaining that intercourſe 


in ſociety, which belong to their birth and e- 


ducation? The following queſtions will ſug- 
geſt the reply to theſe objections. Is there any 
ſtate of ſociety, the moſt proſperous that has 
ever been realized, altogether free from ſimilar 
exceptions? Are not examples of indigent la- 
bourers to be imputed, in ſome degree, to local 
circumſtances, which they themſelves might of- 
ten remedy by changing the place of reſidence “? 
I again put the queſtions: Whether, from ſur- 
rounding opulence and the ſpread of charitable 
diſpoſitions, the moſt unfortunate and needy 
do not derive aſſiſtance and conſolation, un- 
known to thoſe in the ſame ſituation ſome time 
ago? Whether the hardſhips and difficulties of 
particular claſſes of men, in chis country, do 
not unavoidably ariſe from an advanced ſtate 


of 


* I am happy in the knowledge of ſeveral facts tending to 
corroborate this obſervation. Some hundreds of families, who 
left the north of Scotland in conſequence of the ſyſtem of 
farming lately introduced there, are now employed in the large 
manufacturing towns in a way that enables them to ſubſiſt 
more comfortably than they ever did. 


Cy) 
of proſperity ; and, therefore, afford a proof of 
its exiſtence? Whether it is poſſible for go- 
vernment, by any providence or benevolence, to 
exclude the poſſibility of inconveniencies which 
may affect individuals and particular orders of 
men? and whether, from the acceſs which all have 
to the legiſlature and the benign complexion of 
our laws, the Britiſn conſtitution is not better 
calculated to provide expedients for the mitiga- 
tion and removal of them, than any other ſpe- 
cies of government? The -propoſitions for 
which I contend are theſe : That our proſperi- 
ty is more general, and has riſen to a greater 
height than that of any other nation of Europe; 
and that this is owing to the excellence of the 
Britiſh conſtitution. To ſuſtain the laſt propo- 
ſition, I might compare the proſperity above 
deſcribed with the wretchedneſs and wants of 
the people, and with the comfortleſs oſtenta- 
tion of an unpoliſhed ariſtocracy, who are ſub- 
jected to the yoke of deſpotiſm. I might de- 
monſtrate the connexion that ſubſiſts between 
protection and induſtry, and between induſtry 
and wealth. I might trace the increaſe of par- 
ticular branches of manufactures to the acquiſi- 
tion of new channels of commerce, and to ſpe- 
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cific inſtitutions and meaſures, dictated by the 
liberal policy of our conſtitution. 

But ſuppoſe again this connexion ſhould be 
queſtioned, it will not deſtroy the conclufion 
to which J am to bring the above obſervations. 
Our proſperity, unqueſtionably great, from 
whatever cauſes it has ſprung, muſt be expoſ- 
ed to dreadful hazard by a total ſubverſion of 
government, or indeed by any eſſential change 
in it. Whether our proſperity has been ori- 
ginally derived from our conſtitution or not, is, 
in this view, an immaterial queſtion, That it 
muſt run the greateſt riſque, if not certainly 
periſh with it, is a fact that can hardly be re- 
futed. A people, groaning under the enormous 
exceſs of ariſtocratic and regal tyranny, have 
nothing to loſe, and may gain ſomething by a 
revolution of government. They may per- 
chance meliorate their own condition; and, if 
they canbe ſodiſintereſted as to overlook an inter- 
val of convulſion and horrour, which may run 
beyond the period of their own days, the ſum 
of advantage may deſcend to their poſteri- 
ty, and immortalize their names in the future 
regiſters of fame. Diſtinguiſhed by an influx 
of proſſ perity, which has excited the admira- 

tion 
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tion and the the envy of ſurrounding nations, the 
| inhabitants of this iſland havemuchtoloſe, with- 
out the chance of gaining any thing, for them- 
ſelves or their deſcendants, by the change of their 
political condition. What words can we find 
ſufficiently expreſſive of the infatuation and 
wickedneſs of the man, who has at once diſre- 
garded the dictates of prudence, and been cal- 
lous againſt the emotions and remonſtrances of - 
natural affection? Sons of Britain conſider, 
while you ſport with your own fortune, you 
are throwing away the portion of your children. 

Suffering for the iniquities of their fathers, 
' plunged in anarchy, tumult, and blood; how 
will they execrate your memories, for having 

'bereaved them of that fair inheritance which 
vas entailed upon them by the merits of their 
wiſer and more virtuous anceſtors! Can ſuch 
ingratitude to Heaven be ſheltered from omni- 
potent vengeance by the cover of the grave? 
The unthinking prodigal can hardly augment his 
wretchedneſs and folly by ſtaking the beggarly 
dregs of his fortune at the gaming table; but the 
molt unaccountable exceſs of madneſs and ra- 
pacity is exhibited by the man, who, already 
polleſſed of opulence more than ſufficient for the 
Crane 


( 22 
gratification of every deſire, puts it all to haz- 
ard upon the equal chance of doubling his trea- 
ſures. 

But are there none among ourſelves who 
approach in their hearts to the ſimilitude of the 
weakneſs and iniquity which I have now pour- 
trayed? After all that has been advanced in 
praiſe both of our conſtitution and our proſperi- 
ty, are there not ſome perſons ſuſpected of a de- 
fire to change the one, and hazard the other ? 
and are there not many who complain of the 
abuſes of government, and ſolicit for the reform 
of them? It is but too true, that the content- 
ment of many of the people is not what might 
naturally be expected from the bleſſings which 
they enjoy. It 1s of the utmoſt importance to 
ingquire into the cauſes of this diſcontent and 
tendency to innovation, in order to find out the 
remedies for the one, and to demonſtrate the 
danger of the other. | | 

Many cauſes might be aſſigned ; but the two 
following are the principal ones; and compre- 
hend every thing of practicable utility. 
1. The abuſes of government. 

2. The intereſting events which have lately 


n place in two nations very differently re- 
| lated 
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Lated to Great Britain the one compriſtal of her 
friends and children; the other conſidered, for -- 
many centuries paſt, as her natural and inve- 
terate enemies. 

1. Abuſes of government are the profeſſed. | 
ack; with many, the real cauſe of murmuring 
and diſcontent ; and have excited their ſuſpi- 
cions of the-corruption of the legiſlature, and 
of the decline of public virtue. Abſolute per- 
fection is beyond the reach of any human in- 
ſtitution; and it is not therefore inconſiſtent 
with the propoſitions already eſtabliſhed to ad- 
mit, that the Britiſh conſtitution, with all its 
properties, falls ſhort of perfection. Whatever 
its defects are, it is impoſſible they can be con- 
cealed, or overlooked, or under- rated; for, as 
a vigilant attention to the conduct of rulers, 
and a jealouſy of the rights of the people, have 
ſtrongly operated in the original formation of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, ſo thoſe diſpoſitions are 
again cheriſhed by its ſpirit, and excite a quick 
perception of political errors; ſuſpicions ſome- 
times raſh and uncharitable; and a full and ade- 
quate impreſſion of the magnitude and danger 
of evils which actually exiſt, The effects of 
moral and political improvement are in ſome 

| | reſpects 
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reſpects ſimilar to each other, In proportion 

to the progreſs of the individual in virtue, more 
ſublime notions of moral excellence are adopt- 
ed; his paſt attainments are undervalued ; and 


his reſolutions of future improvement became 


more ardent and expanſive, The liberality, in- 


ſpired by a free government, tends ſtill farther 


to enlarge ideas of political perfection; and ſti- 
mulates men of an ardent temper to ſtretch to- 
wards the attainmentof it with a rapidity, which 
outruns the gradual formation of correſponding 
ſentiments and habits, eſſential to render the 


people ſuſceptible of it. 


But, notwithſtanding of theſ2 obſervations, 
there are certain criterions for diſtinguiſhing 
between groundleſs and well-founded cenſures 
of government ; and between ſeaſonable, at- 
tainable improvements, and thoſe which are 
premature and viſionary. When any opinion, 


relative to public affairs, has been generally fa- 


voured by perſons of information, free from the 


| bias of party; and when it has been adhered 


to for a long continuance of time, and with 
firmneſs; and oppoſed by perſons in power 


upon the pretext of inexpediency, rather than 


upon any ſolid ground of argument; it affords 
a a 
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a ſtrong preſumption of its being rooted in 
reaſon and juſtice, Out of the liſt of grievan- 
ces which have been topics of diſcontent, there 
are three, which deſerve to be ſelected and at- 
tended to from their conformity to the deſcrip- 
tion I have now given. | 

1. The burden of a heavy taxation. 

2. The imperfect, or defective ſtate of repre- 
ſentation. 

3. The corporation and. teſt laws, operating 
to the prejudice of a numerous and reſpectable 
body of his majeſty's ſubjects. 

1. The burden of taxes lies heavy upon the 
nation, and is eſpecially galling to thoſe, who, 
from their fituation or profeſſion, are excluded 
from any participation of public profperity ; 
and, whether a man be ſtraitened or not, he 
thinks it hard that ſo great a proportion of his 
income ſhould be taken out of his pocket, and 
transferred to the public ſtock. I ſhall not 
now infift, at length, upon thoſe conſiderations 
which ought to be taken into account, in order 
to make a fair eſtimate of our public burdens ; 
ſuch, for example, as the effect or operation of 
the debt, or funded ſum, which we are bound 
to pay. Becauſe, if it was originally paid, or 

laid 
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laid out for the regulation, encouragement, ex- 
tenſion, and ſecurity, of trade and manufac- 
tures, it is plain, that the debt or tax ought 
not to be put down in the column of loſs ; but 
that, after the deduction of the tax, the rever- 
fion of profit ought to be ſtated to the article of 
clear gain. Nay, ſo far as the conſtitution it- 
ſelf, the baſis of our proſperity, has required 
the aſſiſtance of the public treaſure for its de- 
fence ; ſuch aſſiſtance, inſtead. of being reckon- 
ed profuſion or loſs, has really been laid out to 
good account: Juſt as the man who fences 
his field from the encroachment of the river, or 
who meliorates it by cultivation or manure, 


finds ample recompence for his money and la- 


bour in the increaſed fertility of | his crops. 

But, after 'all thefe abatements have been 
calculated, there cannot remain a doubt, that 
a great reverſion of the national debt has 
been wantonly contracted ; and has impoſ- 
ed, upon the ſubjects of Britain, burdens, 
for which no compenſation has been attained or 
can be hoped for. The expence of war ſince 


the Revolution has been out of all bounds, and 


has exceeded the example of any former age in 
our own country, or of any foreign nation 
which 


— 
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which at this day retains its credit and its go- 
vernment v. Whether any of the wars, which 
have been carried on within that period, could 
have been avoided, may be a queſtion of diffi- 
cult diſcuſſion; but, it cannot be diſputed, that 
all of them have been conducted with enor- 
mous extravagance, and abſurdly and unneceſ- 
:arily prolonged. Whence this fatal error, the 
conſequences of which we feel and lament at 
this day? Has it ariſen from the conſtitution, 
or the government, or the people? From the 
conſtitution or the executive branch of it, ſays 
that author, who yet denies the exiſtence of 
our conſtitution. War, the greateſt of all na- 
tional calamities, Mr Paine, and ſome of the 
more temperate friends of the French revolu- 
tion, confider as inſeparably attached to mo- 
narchy. As this opinion contains an impeach- 
ment of our conſtitution, and as the evidence 

C | of 


Perhaps the public debts of the United States, the diſ- 
proportion of territories and inhabitants being conſidered, are 
not inferior to thoſe of Britain; but ſtill the obſervation I 
have made may be true, becauſe a great part of the taxes in 
Holland is appropriated to public works neceſſary to health, 
ſafety, and trade. 
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of it depends upon fact, it cannot be deemed a 
digreſſion from my ſubject, to preſent. to the 
reader, in a few words, the true origin and 
ſtate of the wars, in which Great Britain has 
been engaged, fince the Revolution ; from which 
hope to make it appear, that none of them can 
be fairly imputed to the arbitrary will of the 
Court, or even to its over-ruling influence. 
The war that followed the Revolution, as 
will be admitted by all its friends, was neceſſa- 
ry for maintaining the ſtability and reaping 
the fruits of that glorious event. The political 
ſtate of Europe, at that period, was peculiarly 
critical and intereſting, Lewis XIV, had form- 
ed the ambitious deſign of annexing the adja- 
cent provinces of Flanders to his dominions, 
and ſubjecting the ſurrounding princes to a de- 
pendance upon his crown. The number and 
diſcipline of his troops, the abilities of his mi- 
niſters, and the enthufiaſtic attachment of his 
ſubjects, afforded him reſources ſuperior to what 
any modern prince had enjoyed; and, if it 
had not been for the acceſſion of England to 


the grand alliance, his ſucceſs might have 


proved dangerous to the liberties. of Europe. 
The Revolution was the cauſe of the acceſſion 
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of England to the grand alliance ; and the war 
was the conſequence of that acceſſion. It ought 
alſo to be remembered, that, long before the 
expedition of the prince of Orange into England 
was thought of, the alliance with the Dutch 
and the Emperor had been often urged, with 
the moſtpreſling ſolicitude, by the Whigs, as the 

only ſecurity for the general liberty. 
The war about the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, in ir 
1702, was indeed a ſpawn of the Revolution; 
but it commenced with the conſent of the whole 
nation, and was continued by a faction who 
had the people on their ſide, long after it ceaſ- 
ed to be agreeable to the inclinations of the 
court. When the paſſions of men have been 
agitated, and their fears raiſed to an extrava- 
gant pitch, it is not eaſy to ſtop at the preciſe 
point which ſecures their ſafety, or to reſtrain 
their reſentment, for paſt injuries, in the hour 
of victory. The Whigs, and the people in ge- 
neral, who had been alarmed at the ambition 
of the French king, when his projects were un- 
juſt and his power formidable, had not the mo- 
deration to deſiſt from hoſtilities, when the de- 
ſigns he proſecuted had more of the colour of 
juſtice and natural feeling; and could not, by 
"x _ their 
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their ſucceſs, affect, at any diſtant period, the 
political balance. The war, begun and conti- 
nued for ſome time from the influence of theſe 
prejudices, was ſtill farther prolonged, by a jun- 
to in adminiſtration, for the moſt ſordid ends, 
after the queen had grown weary of it; and, at 
length, her deſire for peace, and theirs for war, 
was the cauſe of their diſmiſhon, and of the re- 
ſtoration of the public tranquillity. 

During the whole reign of the firſt prince of 
the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, the nation en- 
joyed a reſpite from foreign war, The firſt 
twelve years of George II. elapſed before the 
ſword was unſheathed ; ſo that, from the trea- 
ty of Utrecht, 1713, to the declaration of war 
againſt Spain, 1739, the nation continued in a 
ſtate of profound peace, the longeſt ſhe had en- 
joyed for a century before. Who interrupted 
that pacific ſyſtem, which had been ſo long 
purſued, and again plunged the nation into 
the expence and horrors of war? Was it the 
king? was it the miniſter ? or either of the hou- 
{es of parhament? The king, his miniſters, 
and the parliament, were arraigned for their ſu- 
pineneſs, in bearing the inſults and wrongs of 
the Spainards in the Weſt Indies. The people 

became 


EE (ur 1) 


became the dupes of their anti-miniſterial lead- 
ers ; their clamours for war became loud and 
inceſſant ; the miniſter yielded with reluctance. 
A war, commenced perhaps without adequate 
provocation, was attended with an immenſe 
waſte of blood, and terminated without ſub- 
ſtantial honour or advantage. 

The war, 1756, undertaken for repelling the 
encroachments of the French upon the fron- 
tiers of our American provinces, had the appro- 
bation of every party; and proved the moſt 
ſucceſsful, but the moſt expenſive, in which 
Britain had ever been engaged. 

Over the American war, which awakens a 
train of painful ſenſations, I could with to 
draw a veil. With the queſtions of its juſtice 
and expediency, I have nothing to do. But, 
did the American war originate from the king, 

or the parliament, or the people? It was the 
Joint meaſure of them all. It was the war of 
> the nation. Some indeed there were who re- 
monſtrated againſt it both in Parhament and 
out of doors, and, among the remonſtrants at 
3 one ſtage, were found the names of thoſe who 
3 had approved of it at another, and even ſome 
who had an active hand in directing and con- 
; ducting 
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ducting it. For the proof of this aſſertion, 1 
might appeal to facts freſh in the memory of 


thouſands yet in life. When the authority of - 


the Britiſh Parliament over the colonies was 
impugned, and the tax which it had impoſed 
upon them reſiſted, indignation pervaded the 
generality of the nation · Men of every rank 
and profeſſion felt, as if their perſonal honour 


or property had been infringed. The fatal ca- 
taſtrophe of that war wrought amighty change 


upon the ſentiments of the people. Individu- 
als wiſhed to forget their former opinions; 
they wiſhed that others ſhould forget them. I 


confeſs that I am often hurt with the ſhameful 


want of ingenuity and candour in many with 
whom I have the opportunity of converſing, 
when I hear them condemning the American 
war in the moſt acrimonious terms; and de- 
volving all the conſequences of it upon our 
$-——n or his miniſters, when J can well re- 
member the time when they were warm in its 
defence; and, if they had been in the place of 


miniſters, would have done j uſt what they did; 


or, if their power had been equal to their zeal, 
would have conducted hoſtilities with reſent- 
| ment 
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ment and fury, which, fortunately for the ho- 
nour of our nation, did not take place. It is 
the prerogative of the non- commiſſioned po- 
litician to raiſe his reputation upon the misfor- 
tunes of his country. Excluded from counſels 
of ſtate, he reſerves his opinion till after the e- 
vent, or, if he has already given it, forſwears 
it, and, with ſhameleſs effrontery, boaſts, a- 
mong his retainers, of penetration and foreſight 
which he never poſſeſſed. 

Beſides the expence of the wars now enume- 
rated, the public debt has been alſo increaſed, 
though not in a very conſiderable degree, by 
two civil commotions, or rebellions in 1715, 
and in 1745. The expence of theſe, I allow 
Mr Paine to place to the account of monarchy. 
It makes a part of the charge which the nation 
has paid for the Hanoverian ſucceſſion. But 
then it ought to be noticed, that, if the ſupplies 
neceſlary for ſubduing theſe rebellions had been 
witheld, or the throne of the preſent royal fa- 
mily overturned, the alternative muſt have been 
not a republic—not a repreſentative govern- 
ment—but the recognition of a ſovereign whoſe 
title was independent of thoſe conditions, which 

cancelled 
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cancelled the exuberance and danger of prero- 
gative 


Beſicles 
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* Mr Paine ſeems to have contracted a malignant and im- 
placable averſion to the name of king, which he endeayours 
to juſtify by taking it for granted, rather than by proving, that 
all the evils of government have flowed from that branch of 
the conſtitution. Z's 

It will occur to every perſon of candour and reflection, that 
it is not in the letters of a title, but in the prerogatives an- 
nexed to it, or veſted in the perſon who enjoys it, that any 
miſchief can accrue to the community. In different countries 
and under different forms of government, the name of king 
has implied ideas as various, and as diſtant from one another, 
as, that of the word ſenate, aſſembly, convention, or any other 
deſignation appropriated to any political body or deſcription 
of men. Among the rude tribes, in antient Germany, the 
name of king was ſynonimous with that of leader or general; 
and, although the perſon who bore it had greater authority in 
the field and during war than any of the reſt of the chieftians, 
or captains, yet, at the concluſion of it, he had no advantage over 
them buta larger ſhare of the booty or ſpoil, which were the great 
objects of the irruptions of barbarians into the territories of 
their neighbours ; and, upon their return to their families, 
hetſubſided into the level of his fellow ſoldiers. At Sparta, 
which had made a conſiderable progreſs in civil improvement, 
two kings were adopted as a part of the conſtitution ; which, 
according to Mr Paine's idea, muſt have been a dreadful ag- 
gravation of public calamities; but the contrary was the caſe, 
and this united, or rather divided royalty, was juſt as harm» 


leſs as that of the German ſovereigns; and, however abuſed, 
could 
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Beſides the actual wars recited, ſeveral at- 


tempts have been made - within the period 
D alluded 


could not have been productive of one half of the oppreſſions 
exerciſed by individual members of the French convention. 

A perſonal act of violence committed by che younger Tar- 
quin, more than the tyranny of his fathers, occaſioned the ba- 
niſhment of that family; and entailed upon the citizens of 
Rome a horrour at the name of King, which the lapſe of ma- 
ny generations could not abate. 

Julius Cæſar, ſuſpected of a deſire of aſſuming the name of 
king which could not have added to the increaſe of his power, 
fell a victim to the prevailing antipathy of the Romans. The 
crafty Auguſtus ſuppreſſed the odious name, and, under an 
appellation more familiar to Roman ears, ſheltered boundleſs 
authority; and himſelf, and his ſucceſſors, perpetrated deeds of 
oppreſſion and cruelty which ſtain the annals of the human 
race. | 

None but children and the vulgar can be frightened at a 
name. Men of common ſenſe, not to ſay philoſophers, will 
adjuſt their attachments, their hatreds and fears, to the eſſen- 
tial, inherent qualities of the objects towards which they are 
directed. It were juſt as reaſonable in the city of London to 
change the name of their principal magiſtrate, becauſe it has 
been diſgraced by the crimes of a Pethion; or, for future ge- 
nerations to ſtigmatize or expunge for ever the innocent title 
of convention ; becauſe the journals of the French convention 
make the blood run chill; as to condemn and abhor the 
name of king, becauſe King Philip II. of Spain, Lewis XIV. 
of France, and Henry VIIL of — were abominable 


tyrants. 
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alluded to for involving the nation in foreign 
hoſtilities; ſometimes by the people, and thwar- 
ted by the court, and ſometimes by the court, 
and prevented by the people. If the ſuffrages 
of the people had prevailed, we ſhould have 
had war inſtead of negociation with Spain, in 
the diſpute about Falkland iſlands, in 1769; 

and, 


tyrants. Mr Paine gives ample teſtimony to the perſonal vir- 
tues of the ci-devant king of France; and we may certainly 
believe him when a king is the theme of his praiſe. Let him, 
if he can, reconcile, to juſtice and humanity, the barbarities 
with which the national convention have treated a monarch, 
who, very different from the general claſs called by that name, is 
a man of a good heart, and really a friend to the nation. Paine, 
It is the glory of the Britiſh conſtitution, that, by wiſe limi- 
tations impoſed upon the firſt magiſtrates, it effectually pre- 
vents that abuſe of power which alone can impart danger and 
terror to the name of king, 
The character of our gracious ſovereign, ſtript of all exter- 
nal ſplendour, will not ſuffer by a compariſon with that of 
good men in any ſtation. His private vritues, his temper- 
ance, his clemency, his decorum, his invariable reſpect 
to religion, at a time when religion is too much deſpiſed, 
ought certainly to procure him the eſteem and affection of all 
the friends of morality. The mildneſs of his government, a- 
dapted to the forms and ſpirit of a free and mixed conſtitution, 
will conſign him no ſubordinate place in the liſt of virtuous 
Princes. 
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and, if the authority of the miniſter had not 
been irreſiſtible, we ſhould, probably, have en- 
tered into hoſtilities with Ruſſia two years a- 
g Jes 
From the facts now fairly ſtated, the aſſer- 
tion of Mr Paine, namely, That the royal branch 
of our eonſtitution has been the principal cauſe 
of war and of debt, appears to be unfounded and 
malicious. On the contrary, from paſt expe» - 
rience, we might expect the increaſe, rather 
than the diminution, of both theſe evils, from 
the augmentation of democratical authority. In 
ſupport of this obſervation I might farther re- 
mark, that thoſe miniſters, who have diſcover- 
ell talents and a fondneſs for war, have general- 
ly been favourites of the people; and thoſe, who 
were of a pacific ſpirit, and wiſhed rather to ac- 
commodate all differences with our neighbours 
by negociation and delay, have, for that very 
% reaſon, fallen under the public diſpleaſure. 
After all, it is fair to obſerve, that, even in 
thoſe inſtances when war ſeemed unavoidable; 
and coincided with the humour of the people; 
it has been carried on more extenſively, at a 
greater expence and for a longer period, than 
was conſiſtent either with their intereſts or wiſh- 
es. 


ay. - 


es. And this may be imputed ſometimes to the 
prejudices of the court, and ſometimes to the 
cireleſlneſs and profuſion of the miniſter. The 
anxiety of George II. for preſerving his Ger- 
man dominions, by making the Continent the 


[ 


principal ſcene of war, led the nation into coſt- 
ly alliances, and inflamed the expence of mili- 


tary operations. The war, which commenced 
in 1756, might have been terminated, with e- 
qual honour and advantage, two years before 
the peace took place; and ſpared the nation at 
leaſt thirty millions of treaſure. Whoever will 


take the pains to inſpect the reports of the com- 


- miſſioners of accounts, relative to the Ameri- 
can war, will be convinced that it might have 
been carried on, upon the ſame plan, at per- 
haps one half of the expence; and that, next 
to the never having begun it, the beſt thing 
would have been to have concluded it ſooner. 
But, neither do theſe conceſſions alter the na- 
ture of the fact, or give the leaſt countenance 
to the doctrine of Mr Paine; that wars are en- 


tailed upon royalty; or that a change in our 


conſtitution would enſure perpetual peace. That 
is a felicity to-be expected from the diffuſion of 
light and civilization; and from foreign na- 

| tions, 


(-p 1) 


tions, as well as our own, forming true appre- 
henſions of the united intereſts of the human 
ſpecies ;' rather than from the genius of any ſpe- 
cific form of government. 

But, though our conſtitution be acquitted 
from the charge brought againſt it by Mr 
Paine; yet, at the ſame time, its intelligent 
friends muſt perceive, that its ſafety and in- 
tereſt recommend the adoption of every expe- 
dient for alleviating the public burdens, and 
for removing the cauſes of diſcontent. Coin- 
cident events are naturally aſſociated under the 


ideas of cauſe and effect. A perſon, who is 


depreſſed in his circumſtances, is too prone to 


aſcribe his ill fortune to the neglect of his 


friends, and the unkind agency of his neigh- 


bours. Examples from the hiſtory of every 
country demonſtrate, that the influence of theſe 


principles, upon aggregate bodies of men, have 
been productive of civil commotions and revo- 


lutions in government. Famines, proceeding 
from cauſes over which human authority has 


no influence, have often been employed as 
ſucceſsful engines to agitate the people, and 


ſhake the eſtabliſhed powers. Heavy taxes, by 


a more obvious connexion, are traced to the in- 


fluence 
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the conſtitution may one day ariſe. About 


dens, you need no other argument to convince 


cation and habit will yield to conſiderations of 
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flnence of the legiſlature, though that influ- 
ence may be directed by motives of neceſſity 
or kindneſs, - Suppoſe, therefore, it ſhould be 
admitted, that our taxes are not more exorbi- 
tant than thoſe of any other nation, when the 
number of the people and our reſources are cal- 
culated, nor the extravagance of miniſters be- 
yond the example of other times ; yet, it muſt 
bethe with of thepatriot, that every plan for the 
reduction of the national debt, within the com- 
paſs of conſtitutional authority, may be ſpeedi- 
ly and diligently purſued. I urge this with the 
greater earneſtneſs, being truly perſuaded that 
it is the point on which the people are moſt ir- 
fitable, and from which the greateſt danger to 


abſtract theories of government, which they 
eannot comprehend, they never can be long or 
deeply intereſted. But tell them of a form of go- 
vernment, which will caſe them of their bur- 


them of its excellence. The prejudices of edu- 


intereſt and comfort. | 

- Agreeably to theſe views Mr Pitt's plan for 
reducing the national debt is. entitled to our 
praiſe; and, if not ſuſpended by war, will ope- 
rate 
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rate to the ſubſtantial relief of the public. It 
is evident from the principles on which I have 
argued, that its effects in ſoothing the temper 
of the nation, and conciliating attachment to 
our government, will be more ſpeedily and ex- 
tenſively promoted by mixing humanity with 
policy, and aboliſhing, in the firſt inſtance, 
thoſe taxes which are grievous to perſons ſtrug- 
gling with ſtraitened circumſtances, and the 
maintenance of large families. But ſtill it were 
to be wiſhed, that ſomething more were done, 
in the way of oſtenſible economy, to remove 
even the ſlendereſt grounds of complaint or ac- 
cuſation from thoſe who are unfriendly to go- 
vernment; that exemplary juſtice and modera- 
tion might be exhibited in the conduct of thoſe 
who are ſuſtained by the public revenue; and, 
that all redundant expences, in conducting the 
buſineſs and paying the ſervants of the nation, 
may be reſtrained. Conſidering the ſacriſice of 
quiet and of time, the exertions of abilities and 
induſtry, required of thoſe who fill the official 
departments of government, I do not ſuppoſe 
that any candid perſon will think that they are 
overpaid. The multiplicity of penſions and ſi- 
necures, and the exorbitant ſalaries of offices, 

which 


3 

which require no talents, cannot eſcape the no- 
tice and cenſure of perſons who feel themſelves 
preſſed by the weight of taxes. This too is an 
evil, which may be plauſibly turned into an 
objection againſt that equality, which I have 
deſcribed as a fundamental property of our con- 
ſtitution, Becauſe, ſo much as any individual 
draws back from the revenue by penſion or 
ſinecure place, veſted in his own perſon, or in 
his friends who muſt ſubſiſt by his generoſity, 
if he had not intereſt to provide them out of 
the public ſtock, ſo much leſs in proportion, he 
actually pays in tax or contribution to the reve- 
nue. E 

Hereditary penſions are in many views, moſt 
juſtly liable to cenſure; and though it may be 
a dangerous precedent to revoke ſuch as have 
been already granted; yet, every motive of po- 
licy and economy require the legiſlature to 
guard againſt their future increaſe *. 


1 


* A conſiderable check has been lately impoſed upon the 
increaſe of penſions, by a ſtatute which puts it out of the 
power of the crown to grant any penſion, exceeding L. 300 
per annum, without conſent of parliament. A conſiderable ſa- 
ving to the revenue was alſo obtained, by aboliſhing unnecef- 

ſary 
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I am aware that the retrenchments of ſine- 
cure places and improper penſions would bring 
a very inconſiderable ſaving to the revenue, 
ſurprizingly leſs than one would naturally ima- 
gine. But ſtill, they are an eyeſore to greedy 
and envious men, who, being without hope of 
obtaining any ſhare of the public bounty for 
themſelves, either upon the ſcore of merits or 
intereſt, have juſt eloquence enough to perſuade 
the ignorant and credulous, to whom their 
walk is confined, that penſions are the ſole cauſe 
of all our burdens. | 

It would be ungenerous to infer, from any 
thing that has been advanced, an indiſcriminate 
cenſure of all penſions, Thoſe, who have de- 
voted their talents to the public ſervice during 
the vigour of. their days, ought to be enabled 
to ſpend the evening of life in dignity and re- 
poſe. The bleſſing of heaven will abundantly 
recompence that public beneficence, which has 
ſuſtained the widows and orphans of thoſe, who 
had riſen to diſtinction by their uſefulneſs and 
patriotiſm, Science and hterature, which em- 
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ſary affairs, amounting, I believe, to above L. 70, o per an- 
num. 
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belliſh and improve human life, while they ex- 
clude their poſſeſſors from the competition for 
external proſperity, will be grudged the royal 
patronage, only by thoſe, who are deſtitute of 
the ſmalleſt portion of taſte for intellectual ex- 
cellence. 

2. The preſent ſtate of the repreſentation has 
been long made a topic of complaint ; and has 
much engaged the attention of our ſpeculative 
reformers, 

That there is ſomething, at firſt view, ſtriking- 
ly partial and unequal in the repreſentation, 
will be admitted without any diſpute. That a 
man of ſmall property ſhould have a right to 
vote for a member of parliament, and that a- 
nother, poſſeſſed of a property ten times larger, 
ſhould be without that right; that a mutilated 
and impoveriſhed incorporation ſhould ſend 
two members to parliament, while the moſt 
flouriſhing cities are without any, appears ex- 
tremely exceptionable in point of juſtice and re- 
gularity, Is this evil, if ſuch it is found, to 
be imputed to innovation, or to any degenera- 
cy in the conſtitution? or have any effects a- 
riſen from it detrimental either to the freedom 
or Proſperity of the nation? | 

With 


. 

With reſpect to the firſt queſtion, we are 
warranted by the evidence of fact to reply, That 
the repreſentation never was more complete 
than it is at the preſent period, whether we 
conſider the increaſe of the elective body, or 
of the members ſent to parliament. A free- 
hold property of 40 ſhillings per annum was made 
the legal qualification for a vote in the reign of 
Henry VI. The value of money, ſince that 
period, has ſunk at leaſt in the proportion of 
ten to one; ſo that where a ſubdiviſion of pro- 
perty has taken place, there will be ten votes 
where there was formerly one; and many ſmall 
freeholds, formerly without votes, muſt now 
have attained to that privilege. From the ſame 
cauſe it is obvious, that the larger towns, though 
they ſend no repreſentatives to parliament in a 
corporate or detached capacity, are not with- 
out repreſentation, becauſe their influence in the 
county elections has increaſed with the opulence 
of the inhabitants and the number of free-holds. 
Nor were the Engliſh repreſentatives ever more 
numerous than at preſent. Since the time of 
Henry VI. they have increaſed from three hun- 
dred to five hundred“. | 

It 


* Blackſtone, Vol. I. Book 1ſt, I. 2. 
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If it be true, that the repreſentation, in gene- 
ral, has undergone no diminution, it is ex- 
tremely diſingenuous in thoſe perſons, who are 
urging a reform, to profeſs, that they only 
want to bring it back to its original purity ; 
becauſe, holding this language, they betray the 
ignorant into the ſuſpicion that the democrati- 
cal influence in the conſtitution has been invad- 
ed by regal or ariſtocratic uſurpation, for which 
there is no foundation in fact. 

Admitting, however, that the repreſentation 
might be amended, yet there is no ſolid ground 
for ſuſpecting that the public has ſuſtained any 
dam age by the imperfect Nate in which it bas 
hitherto remained. 

The intereſt of the body repreſented has been 
preciſely the ſame with that of the body unre- 
preſented. The proprietors of freeholds and 
copyholds, the inhabitants of royal burghs and 
of the towns without any repreſentation, are e- 
qually affected by the taxes, the laws, and o- 
ther political meaſures, flowing from the repre- 
ſentative authority. The moſt ſpecious plea of 
America, for refuſing to ſubmit to parliamenta- N 


ry W was, its being impoſed by perſons 
whoſe 


1 
whoſe own intereſt, as well as that of their con- 
ſtituents, was entirely different from hers. 
The choice of members of parliament would 
probably have been the ſame, although the e- 
lectors had been more numerous. Let any 
perſon inſpect the liſts of the members of the 
Houſe of Commons ſince the Revolution, and 
as far as information reaches with reſpect to 
their influence, their abilities, their property 
and connexions, there is every reaſon for behev- 
ing, that the ſame perſons would have been ſent 
to parliament, if the right of election had been 
more comprehenſive and diffuſive, 
Suppoſing the repreſentation to have been 
more general and more agreeable to theoretical 
perfection, the adminiſtration of public affairs 
would not have differed materially from what 
it has been. Many meaſures, purſued by ſac- 
ceſſive miniſters ſince the Revolution, may ap- 
pear exceptionable, and ſome have unqueſtion- 
ably been wrong; but, if we conſider the influ- 
ence of the people in obſtructing meaſures, ei- 
ther good or bad, and that, even under miniſ- 
ters of the leaſt reputation, the nation has till 
been advancing in the career of proſperity, we 
can have no reaſon for beheving that the pub- 


lic. buſineſs would have been conducted upon a 
different 
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different plan, or to better purpoſe, under more 


popular elections. 
But ſtill, ſuppoſing the deſire of a reform 


in the repreſentation to become general: The 
principles and regulations upon which it ought 
to be framed are ſo complicated, and open ſo 
wide a field for wrangling and contention, and 
the expediency of it, ſo doubtful, that we need 
not wonder if miniſters ſhrink from the queſ- 
tion. That every thing of inequality ſhould be 
aboliſhed ; and that perſons of the ſame extent 
of fortune ſhould enjoy the ſame political rights, 
are maxims of juſtice, which might perhaps be 
more eaſily reduced to practice. But, whether 
the right of repreſentation ought to deſcend ; 
and how far; are queſtions teeming with dif- 
ficulty and embarraſsment. No friend to hu- 
manity, or to his country, can wiſh for the diſ- 
tribution. of political power among thoſe claſ- 
ſes of men, who are likely to be hurt by it, in 
their intereſts and happineſs, Political power 
will certainly be a fatal boon to thoſe perſons, 
who may be interrupted by it in the proſecution 
of their induſtrious employments; who may 
be rendered unquiet in the ſtation which 


Providence has allotted to them; who, from 
prejudice 
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prejudice and credulity, are prone to believe e- 
very thing ſaid to the diſadvantage of their ſu- 
periors, and to become the tools of reſtleſs and 
unprincipled men, who can find diſtinction on- 
ly by deranging the order of ſociety and clog- 


ging the wheels of government. Let the im- 
provement and happineſs of the lower ranks of 


men be purſued with conſtant and anxious at- 
tention by thoſe who are in the ſeat of power. 
Let it be a principal object of their care to diſ- 
cover and remove every preſſure and inconve- 
nience under which they may labour; to ſti- 
mulate and to encourage their honeſt endeavours 
for advancing their fortune and their ſtation. 
But do not foreſtal the natural progreſs of 


things, nor deceive them by the flattering name 


of conſequence, which cramps and enervates 
thoſe exertions which conduct to ſolid and du- 
rable elevation. To expreſs it in a few words, 
itwerecertainly better forthe lowerclaſſesof men 
to be candidates for political power, than to be, 
prematurely and miſchievouſly for themſelves 
and others, hurried into the poſſeſſion of it. 

3. The injuſtice done to a great proportion of 
his majeſty's ſubjects by the corporation and 
teſt laws have been long complained of as a 


grievance, 
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grievance. I ſhall not now enter into argu- 


ments to ſhew, that all, who are willing and 
qualified for ſerving their country, are entitled 
to participate of its truſt and favours, without 
reſpect to their religious principles. I confine 


my obſervations, entirely, to the invidious diſ- 
tinction occaſioned by the corporation and teſt 


acts. It is hardly poſſible for perſons, who are 
ſtigmarized by the laws, to remain in a ſtate of 
liſtleſs neutrality. Having no intereſt in the 
reputation or proſperity of government, they 
act as a ſort of ſpies upon it. They watch all 
its motions with a ſuſpicious attention; they 
put the worſt conſtruction upon every queſtio- 
nable meaſure; and they apprehend in the 


ſtrongeſt light every actual grievance, When 


the conduct of miniſters, and eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhments, come under diſcuſſion, they loſe 


| fight of that charity, for the want of which 


they are continually inveighing againſt mini- 
ſters and eſtabliſhments. In every emergency 
of government they fide againſt it. To corro- 
borate the truth of theſe obſervations, if they 


did not carry conviction upon the face of them, 


I might produce a long liſt of publications of 
an anti- monarchial, anti-conſtitutional tenden- 
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ey, and it would appear, chat the greateſt pro- 

portion of them have flowed from the pens of 
Diſſenters. 

I am aware, that the argument may be turn- 
ed againſt me by thoſe who reaſon from ap- 
pearances, without inveſtigating cauſes; and 
the concluſion which they draw is, that Diſſen- 
ters are enemies to the conſtitution, and there- 
fore unfit to be truſted with office or power. 
I reply, that I know of no religious tenet of Diſ- 
ſenters that renders them enemies to our conſti- 
tution ; and that, therefore, they are conſtrained 
to become ſuch from the partiality and ſeverity 
of government. But this is but half che Kos 
of thy argument; 

For I farther obſerve, that, by the operation 
of the teſt laws, the government not only cre- 
ates enemies; but loſes the ſupport and ſervice 
of men, whoſe moral diſpoſitions are the beſt 
ſecurity for the diſcharge of every truſt com- 
mitted to them. This encomium I give to Dil. 
ſenters, not as Diſſenters; but as perſons of 
principle, who tevere the. authority of conſci- 


ence. It is difficult to perſuade political men, 


who have not, perhaps, an opportunity of con- 


templating the moſt favourable ſpecimens of 


F human 
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kuman character, that objections to teſts are 
founded upon principle; or, that there are men, 
who conſcientiouſly ſcruple to comply with a- 
ny religious inſtitution in obedience to civil au- 
thority. For the honour of human nature, as 
well as religion, it is to be hoped, that there are 
thouſands, loyal to their ſovereign and friends 
to the conſtitution, who conſider teſts as a more 
ſerious grievance, than taxes, defective repre- 
ſentation, or any thing affecting their temporal 
intereſts. They believe taking the ſacrament 
as la qualification for a civil office, accord- 
ing to the form of any church, to be a perverſi- 
on of the inſtitution, and an infringement of 
the authority of their divine Maſter. If there 
are ſuch men, and if their abilities and know- 
ledge render them otherwiſe qualified for pub- 
lic ſervice, what additional advantages might 
not be expected from their probity, their dili- 


gence, their faithfulneſs, and their acting under 


the ſerious impreſſion of a reſponſibility ex- 
tending to thoſe ſecret motives and intentions, 


which are beyond the reach of human cenſure 


or applauſe. It were eaſy to demonſtrate the 
fatal effects to government and to public peace, 


ariſing from want of principle, and the decline 
| of 
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of religion, if recent events, both it home and 
abroad, did not ſuperſede all argument; and en- 
grave them upon the heart with alarming con- 
viction. The poiſon of ſcepticiſm cannot be 
confined to the member firſt affected by it. 
Like a gangrene, it ſpreads contamination from 
the extremities to the vital parts; it makes ha- 


voc of all thoſe wholeſome principles, which are 


the ſeeds of private and public virtue, and con- 
ſtitute the true dignity and uſefulneſs of human 
character. Men, who renounce all belief in 
the fundamental principles of religion, quickly 
proceed to call in queſtion the exiſtence of pa- 


triotiſm and virtue; and when an opportunity 


occurs of gratifying their intereſt and ambition, 
though by means the moſt baſe and cruel, they 
know of no reſtraint from political principle or 
moral obligation. The duties of fearing God, 


and honouring the king, are wreathed together. 


Atheiſts vilify and deride the authority of ma- 
giſtrates; and thoſe, who have begun with a 
contempt of order and civil ſubordination, in 
the progreſs of their career, arrive at the ſum- 


mit of profaneneſs, and blaſpheme the God who 


made them. 
After all that has been ſaid of abuſes and 
grievances, 
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grievances, 'which are frees than in any govern- 
ment under Heaven, it ought to be obſerved, 
that our conſtitution, as it ſtands, is fully ade- 
quate to the redreſs of them ; which, therefore, 
ovght never to be purſued by any deviation 
from conſtitutional rules; or by combining with 
men who wiſh to deſtroy the peace of the coun- 
try. Of all methods of reform, there can be 
none more dangerous in experiment, and more 
precarious in the iſſue, than calling in the in- 
terpoſition of that claſs of men, who can only 
aſſiſt by force or perſonal ſtrength. What ren- 
ders ſuch agency dangerous, and almoſt certain 
of redounding upon the heads of thoſe who em- 
_ ploy it, is, that it can only be obtained by de- 
ceit, or making the people expect ſomething 
more than can poſſibly be procured for them; 
and, therefore, muſt finally diſappoint and ex- 
cite their reſentment. For the truth of this 
obſervation, I might appeal to the conſciences 
of thoſe perſons who are moſt vehement for a 
reform ; and might put the queſtion, Whether, 
in the very title which they aſſume to them- 
ſelves ; in the language in whichthey addreſs the 
people; and in the meaſures they propoſe; there 
is Not nes, from beginning to end, fal- 


lacious 
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lacious and hypocritical? What do they mean 
by ealling themſelves the Friends of the People, 
rather than the Friends of the conſtitutiun, or 
of juſtice, or of humanity ? Is not the obvious 
intention of this to make the people believe, 
friends of the conſtitution, that the aſſociations 
for ſapporting it, are adverſe to their intereſt? 
And all this they do to enſnare the confidenee 
of the people. For what end ? Not ſurely to 
aſſiſt them in the way of fair argument; but 
by the terrific weapons of tumult and vio- 
lenice. 
The n which they make the propls 
are couched in equivocal and ambiguous terms. 
Equality, a favourite word with them, they 
know aſſuredly can never ſubſiſt, in the ſenſe 
in which it is underſtood by thoſe perſons, 
whom they mean to deceive by it. Again, is 
not the tendency of their complaints of the 
weight of taxes, penſions, and the extravagance 
of government, to make the people believe, that 
they ſhall be exempted from all taxes; which 
they know to be impoſſible under any ſpecies 
of government; and which would certainly be 
increaſed by the change of it in Britain ? 


As 
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As the people cannot be ſuppoſed to develope - 
the myſtery and deceitfulneſs of words; it 
were to be wiſhed, that they would attend 
more to characters and actions, of which they 
are competent judges. . Is the conduct of thoſe 
perſons; who call themſelves the Friends of the 
people, more pure and diſintereſted, more kind 
and beneficent, than that of men who have not 
yet aſſumed any popular deſignation ? Are 
they better huſbands, better fathers, more in- 
duſtrious citizens, more peaceable neighbours ; 
are ſuch of them as enjoy eſtates, or are diſtin- 
guiſhed by afluence, more generous to their de- 
pendants, than other men, who are placed in the 
ſame relations and circumſtances of life? 
It muſt be acknowledged, that the Friends 
of the people, though they meant it not in their 
hearts, have rendered ſome ſervice to their 
country. They have ſpared neither pains nor 
labour in collecting materials for libelling the 
government: They have explored every ſecret 
channel of information: Witneſſes have been 
ſummoned to give evidence againſt it. What 
has been the reſult? Heavy charges have in- 
deed been produced; but they have not been 
ſuſtained by any ſhadow of argument or proof. 
f | | | To 
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To the conviction of every fair mind, they 
have been demonſtrated to be ſcandalous and 
falſe, Abuſes, circulated in whiſpers with a- 
larming exaggeration, have been publiſhed; 
and what is the conſequence? If they deſerve 
the name of abuſes, they have fallen ſo much 
| ſhort, not only, of the apprehenſions of thoſe who 
are tenderly anxious for the reputation of go- 
vernment, but they have ſo much diſappoints 
ed the expectation of its enemies, that, deſpiſ- 
ing the weakneſs and infatuation, we overlook 
the indelicacy and malignancy of thoſe who 
have brought them to light *. 
Ihe late revolutions, in America and nad 
affecting nations differently related to Britain, 
and terminating in different effects, have not 
2 little contributed to unſettle the political o- 
pinions 


* Who could have believed, thanks to the editor of the E- 
dinburgh Gazetteer, that the whole amount of the penſions 
in Scotland did not exceed, L. 25,000 per an. and that fo ſmall 
a proportion of that ſum can be cenſured, by the moſt invi- 
dious, as improperly applied. I believe there is not an indivi- 
dual who deals in beneficent offices, who, upon a ſtrict review 
of his conduct, would not find, thaghe has been ſometimes im- 
poſed upon, and given his charity improperly ; but this is an 
error in conduct which never ean produce the bitterneſs of 
remorſe, nor the cenſure of good men, 
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pinions of individuals; and to weaken their 
attachment to our own conſtitution. 
We have heard much of the happy condition 
of the American colonies fince their ſeparation 
from the mother country, and of the excellence 
of their government, as the ſource of their hap- 
py condition. Conſcious of a ſupreme defire 
for the welfare of mankind, the refutation of 
the fact could yield me no ſatisfaction, though 
it ſhould fortify my argument for a preference 
of our own conſtitution ; and for inculcating 
contentment and gratitude upon thoſe who are 
under it. Rejoicing in the perſuaſion that A- 
merica exhibits an alluring picture of general 
and public felicity,| yet I can ſee no ground for 
inferring from it the inferiority of our own po- 
litical condition; or for wiſhing to change it. 
Were not the ſeeds of American proſperity 
planted under the auſpices, and has it not been 
foſtered, in its infant ſtate, by the parental 
hand of the Britiſh conſtitution? Did not 
the ſtrong arm of Britain protect her children, 
ere they had reached the maturity of their 
ſtrength, againſt the ferocity of Indian, and 
the intrigues of European foes, combined for 
their deſtruction? Say every thing you can 
ES | + e ee 
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of the proſperity of America: Let every em- 
belliſhing circumſtance be admitted : For all 
will redound to the honour of Britain; and e- 
vince the ſoundneſs and generoſity of chat con- 
ſtitution, from which America derives her ex- 
iſtence. The branches, bending under the 
weight of delicious fruit, direct the attention 
and praiſe of ſpectators to the original vigour 
of the ſtock into which they have been ingraf- 
ted. In the ſame ſtrain of argument, I requeſt 
the attention of my readers to an incontrover- 
tible fact, namely, that the colonies, ere they 
had yet renounced their father's houſe, had at- 
tained to an increaſe of population, and to a 
ſtate of general proſperity, with a rapidity un- 
exampled in the hiſtory of any region in the u- 
niverſe. Are the colonies more flouriſhing now, 
than while they remained united to Britain? 
Admitting that they are, does their preſent pro- 
ſperity exceed that ſtandard, at which they 
may have been ſuppoſed to have arrived, regu- 
lating the computation by the progreſs former- 
ly made in any defined period, during their 
connection with England? If America has 
grown great ſince her ſeparation, beyond the 
proportion of her former improvement; and if 
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that improvement is to be aſcribed to her con- 
ſtitution; yet, in this view of the fact, have 
we not ſomething to claim? Do not the wil- 
dom and ſucceſs of the American legiſlators 
bear the ſtrongeſt teſtimony to the merits of 
our political fabric? Is it not the model after 
which they have drawn the great lines of their 
plan? The foundations, pillars, and ſubſtan- 
tial parts of the edifice, are all of the order of 
Britain. The ſuperficial ſtructures, the ar- 
rangement and diviſion of the internal apart- 
ments they have altered and modified, in con- 
formity to their own particular taſte and con- 
venience. To drop the figure: The conſtitu- 
tion of America retains the eſſential ſpirit, the 
fundamental principles, the leading maxims, of 
the Britiſh conſtitution. + The innovations and 
the alterations, which ſhe has adopted, were 
ſuggeſted by her ſituation and experience while 
conjoined with Britain; and, without any con- 
vulſive effects, involved in her diſunion. Ame— 
rica never had any ſubordination of ranks; and 
therefore no particular rank was infringed or 
degraded by her ſeparation ; nor was any vio- 
lence done to predominant prejudices and ha- 


bits. She never had the reſidence of royalty; 
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and experienced no. eclipſe of ſplendour, nor 
derangement of government, by the extinction 
of the name. She, has, however, ſupplied its 
eſſential uſes, by veſting in the preſident of the 
Congreſs the collective prerogatives. formerly 
delegated Ly the Britiſh ſovereign to the ſeve- 
ral provincial governors. From the fituation 
of the colonies ; from the education and preju- 
dice of ſome of the firſt planters; from the na- 
ture of their occupations, and the manner of 


their ſubſiſtence; their ſentiments and habits 


were republican. They have expunged that 
part of our conſtitution which was diſcordant 
with theſe ; and regulated the other parts of it 
ſuitably to their diſpoſitions and external con- 
dition. The Britiſh conſtitution, new-model- 
led, may be fitteſt for the colonies, while, by 
innovation or change, 1t might be rendered al- 
together unfit for the inhabitants of the mother 
country. 

It would be a miſtake to infer, from theſe 
obſervations, that the Britiſh conſtitution is not 
ſuſceptible of reformation and 1mprovement. 
It is however of the utmoſt 1mportance to at- 
tend to the nature of any improvement ſpecti- 


ed or propoſed; how it has been ſuggeſted ; 
whether 
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whether it be congenial with.the ſpirit of the 
conſtitution; and, whether the expence and 


danger, to be incurred, may not exceed the be- 
nefit to be procured, Improvements may be 


ſuggeſted by the preſſure of any inconvenience 


or grievance ; by ſpeculation ; by example. 


Improvements, ariſing from the firſt of theſe 


ſources, have the moſt unequivocal claim to 
that defignation; and may be accompliſhed 
with the leaſt hazard to the ſtate. Regulations 
of government, founded upon tranſient and 


periodical dangers, which bear hard upon indi- 


viduals or collective bodies, ought certainly to 
be recalled when ſuch dangers no longer exiſt. 
All the reſtrictions impoſed upon Roman catho- 
lics, at a time when their power was hoſtile to 
the ſtate, come under this deſcription. * It is 
unneceſſary to multiply examples: They muſt 
occur to every individual of obſervation, In 
this wide field of improvement, the exertions 
of wiſe and patriotic miniſters will be princi- 
pally employed. It 1s the intereſt, as well as 
the daty, of the governors, to promote the caſe 
and comfort of thoſe whom they govern ; nay, 
to do every thing, to keep the people in good 
humour, that can be done, without injuring 
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the conſtitution, or betraying the truſt com- 
mitted to them, 

Improvements, ſuggeſted by ſpeculation, are 
of all others the moſt ſuſpicious, the moſt precari- 
ous, and the moſt dangerous. Nothing ſo much 


mocks the pride of human wiſdom, as the re- 


ſult of thoſe political experiments, which have 
been founded on theories ſo ſpecious, as not on- 
ly to delude the imaginations of the weak ; but 
to eſtabliſh the fulleſt conviction of their excel- 
lence and utility, in the minds of perſons, who 
are moſt diſtinguiſhed by ſolidity and extent of 
underſtanding. The aggravation of miſery and 
oppreſſion has often been the iſſue of thoſe ex- 
ploits and meaſures, which ſeem the beſt calcu- 
lated for the extenſion of freedom and happineſs. 


Buy ſuch examples, providence admoniſhes man- 
kind, to be fearfully cautious. in the region of 


political adventure; to diſtruſt their own wil- . 
dom and foreſight; to conſult experience rather 
than theory; and to tremble, leſt they ſhould 
tread in the footſteps of the firſt tranſgreſſors, 
and forfeit a rich portion of tried felicity by 
graſping, ungratefully and ambitiouſly, at per- 
fection denied to the preſent condition of hu- 


manity. 


Next 
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Next to the ſuggeſtion of inconvenience or 
preſſure, the ſafeſt ſource of political reforma- 
tion is example, or the experience of others; 
but neither ought theſe to be adopted without 
a cautious and deliberate inveſtigation of all 
thoſe circumſtances, which conſtitute either re- 
ſemblance or diſſimilitude in the characters, 
and external ſituation, of ſtates and communi- 
ties. As in the natural body, ſo in the political 
one, there are conſtitutional infirmities, and 
there are allo adventitious peculiarities con- 
tracted by cuſtom and example. As it would 
be injurious to the health of the individual, to 
perſevere in the uſe of any kind of food diſ- 


guſting to the ſlomach however palatable and 


nourithing to the generality; ſo it would be 
1mproper to apply to our ſyſtem of government 
thoſe rules and maxims, which are repugnant 
to its genius, though they may have every re- 
commendation of ſucceſs where they nave been 
practiſed. The reſpect due to adventitious ha- 
bits may be illuſtrated by the ſame compariſon. 
If a perſon has been accuſtomed to exceed in 
the uſe of the neceſlary refreſhments of food 
and ſleep till he has reached the verge of old age, 


it would certainly be dangerous for him to re- 
form 


. 


form too ſuddenly, and to run into the oppoſite 
extreme of abſtinence and vigilance. Upon e- 
every innovation or improvement ſuggeſted by 
example, the greateſt reſpect 1s due to the cur- 
rent prejudices and preſcriptive habits of the ſo- 
clety, into which they are to be introduced. 
To perſons, of experience in ſtate affairs, it will 
not be difficult to diſcern and improve thoſe a- 
nalogies, which may be uleful in enabling them 
to aſcertain the ſuitableneſs of foreign. exam- 
ples to domeſtic cuſtoms; and to eſtimate the 
benefit of imitating them. Though I have not 
had occaſion to expreſs the various modificati- 
ons or names of political authority, the reader 
can be at no loſs in applying theſe obſervations 
to the comparative circumſtances of great Bri- 
tain and America; and of marking the expedi- 
ency, and indeed the political impoſſibility, of 
tranſplanting, indiſcriminately, what may really 
be found improvements in the one, to the o- 
ther. if any perſon ſhould inſiſt for an argu- 
mentative diſcuſſion of the queſtion relative to 
the ſpecific qualities of the political conditions 
of the two countries ; and, if, after analyzing 
them, and illuſtrating not only the theoretical 
but experimental advantages of the one over 

the 
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the other, the champion for the American cauſe 
ſhould triumph in the appearance of victory, I 
have {till one argument in reſerve which I am 
confident he cannot overturn. Beſides thedeep 


deception of all political conjectures, the conſti- 


tution and the proſperity of America have not 
undergone the teſt of time and experience. 
The conſtitution of Britain has remained firm 
and vigorous for a century paſt, and ſuch a 
century of peace, of improvement, and pro- 
ſperity never ran ſince time began its courſe. 
The appeal muſt ly to ages remote. It will be 
competent for poſterity a hundred years hence 
to decide upon the queſtion, whether Great Bri- 
tain, or An erica, has been bleſſed with the beſt 


form and conſtitution of government. 


Before concluding this branch of my ſub- 
ject, it may be proper to notice one eminent, 
local advantage of America above Britain, 


' which, by contributing to her domeſtic wealth 
and felicity, may erroneouſly be placed to the 
merits of her political ſyſtem. This advantage 


ariſes from the contiguity of boundleſs, uncul- 
tivated territory. The induſtrious labourer 
can never want employment and proviſions for 
his family. The inhabitants of America are 

ſtrangers 


— 
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ſtrangers to that anxiety, which in a more li- 
mited country, and under the reſtraint of arti- 

| ficial diſtinctions in ſociety, racks the heart of 
parents about getting their children ſettled in 
the world. Overflowing plenty of all the ne- 
ceſſary accommodations of life excludes wants 
and ſufferings, which neither the charity of 
the individual, nor the providence of the legiſ- 
lature, can baniſh from the moſt proſperous ſtate, 
where luxury rivals the demands of nature, and 
the abundance of current ſpecies raiſes the 
price of every article of perſonal expence. The 
children of the planter are all born heirs of 
property; and the paternal inheritance, inſtead 
of being contracted or encumbered, is enlarg- 
ed and enriched in proportion to the number 
of his children. A true repreſentation of the pa- 
triarchal felicity of the United States may be 
conveyed by a compariſon, which approaches 
nearer to our own experience. Suppoſe a te- 
nant to have obtained a leaſe of a farm of im- 
menſe extent and rich ſoil, for a term equal to 
ſeveral ſucceſſive generations; he is reſtrained 
by the conditions of his leaſe from ſubſetting 
or alienating any part of his farm to ſtrangers; 
but has full liberty to ſubdivide it among his 
H own 


2, 


own children in whatever proportions he thinks 
proper. In ſuch circumſtances, the profit 
would be comparatively reſtricted and ſmall, 
if the leſſee was without a family of children; 
it would be extended as they increaſed; and 
raiſed to its higheſt value, when ſuperintending 
ſkill and labour were diſperſed in ſuch proportions 
and diviſions, as were adequate to bring every 
acre to the moſt perfect cultivation, and the ac- 
cumulative profit of the whole to the higheſt ſum. 
Similar to this is the condition of North Ameri- 
ca in general, owing not to the political cauſes 
ſolely, but to local advantages combined with 
them; and therefore they ought to be ſeparat- 

ed, and can never warrant any diſparagement 
of the conſtitution of Britain compared with 
that of America. Let us turn our eyes, from 
a bright and pleaſing ſcene, to one that is truly 
dark and diſtreſsful. | 

The late revolution in France has given riſe 
to a ſpirit of political ſpeculation, tending to 
depreciate our domeſtic privileges ; and to ex- 
plode that ſatisfaction and pride which have 
- hitherto been excited by the ſuppoſed pre-emi- 
nence of our condition. 


It will occur, on the opening of this ſubject, 
that 
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chat different ſentiments with reſpect both to 


the policy and morality of the French revolu- 
tion, and different affections towards the au- 
thors of it, will occupy the mind in the differ- 
ent ſucceſſive ſtages of that event, to which we 
direct our attention. It is not eaſy to conceive, 
how any perſon of feeling, acquainted with the 
wretched condition of France for ſeveral centu- 
ries paſt, occaſioned by the deſpotiſm of the 
prince, and the complicated, diffuſſive ty- 
ranny of a multiplied, and multiplying ariſto- 
cracy, can diſpute the propriety, the juſtice, 
the indiſpenſible neceſſity of a revolution there. 
If ever there was a nation, whoſe patience was 
wearied out, whoſe reſentment and indigna- 
tion were wound up to madneſs and fury, by 
duration and extremity of oppreſſion ; if there 
ever was a nation mature for revolt, and juſti- 
fiable for attempting it, France was that nation. 
The wonder is, in an enlightened age and coun- 
try where the principles of liberty were under- 
ſtood, and the admiration of it kindled ; the 
wonder is, that, in ſuch circumſtances, that 
event ſhould have been ſo long poſtponed, 
Nor 1s it eaſy to conceive, how the annuncia- 
tion of it could have been received with indif- 
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ference or coldneſs by any perſon intereſted for 
the happineſs of mankind. The emancipation 
of twenty millions of our fellow creatures from 
wretchedneſs and oppreſſion was a rational 
theme of exultation and joy. Exiſtence, at a 
period affording ſuch. fingular gratification to 
the nobleſtfeelings of the heart, might, without 
affectation, be deemed peculiarly fortunate, and 
the cauſe of additional gratitude to heaven. 
When joy elevates the heart, we naturally turn 
away from thoſe circumſtances, which have a 
tendency to diſturb it, or to ſuggeſt any doubt 
of its ſtability ; nor are we diſpoſed to harbour 
ſuſpicions of the motives of thoſe who have 
been the inſtruments of contributing ſo eſſen- 
tially to our enjoyment. It would be ingrati- 
tude; it would be malignity to do it. We 
give them full credit for the purity of their in- 
tentions when ſo much good has been produ- 
ced, andſuch benefits have been procured to our- 
ſelves ; for, by the benevolent heart, the pro- 
ſperity of mankind is felt, is accounted his 
own proſperity, Under the impreſſion of 
theſe ſentiments, the principal agents in the 


French revolution became the objects of admi- 


Tation and gratitude, Their private characters 
were 
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were not ſcanned with the ſevere eye of criti- 
ciſm; their motives were not explored; and 
liberal praiſe was beſtowed upon their public 
virtues. Nor, while the 'grandeur of their at- 

| chievment, in having overthrown the domi- 
nion of tyranny, was ſurveyed, was there any 
general inclination to pry into the imperfee- 
tions of that ſyſtem which they had erected up- 
on its ruins ; or to forbode its fleeting ſplen- 
dour and the new progeny of ſorrows with 
which it was pregnant. So much in the way 
of apology, if any be neceſſary, for errors on 
the ſide of charity; or that preciptancy of de- 
ciſion, with reſpect to characters and events, 
which naturally flows from genuine philan- 
thropy. The principles and diſpoſitions, which 
I have deſcribed, muſt have been the ſtrongeſt 
preſervative againſt making any application of 
the French revolution diſreſpectful to the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution ; or encouraging proceedings 
injurious to its ſafery. A man of a good heart 
will be as ready to dwell upon the bright as 
the dark fide of things. He will be more for- 
ward to beſtow praiſe where it is due, than to 
exerciſe cenſure where it is deſerved ; and he 
will incline to the fide of gratitude rather than 
of 
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of diſcontent. Contraſting the ſituation of the 
people of Britain with that of the French before 
the revolution, perſons of enlightened benevo- 
lence muſt have approved of the loyalty and 
contentment of the former, as much as they 
ſympathized with the ſufferings and praiſed the 
revolt of the latter. Applauding the French 
revolutioniſts, they muſt have condemned thoſe 
men at home, who could conceive in their hearts 
the diabolical deſign of perverting their exam- 
ple to the undermining the credit of a govern- 
ment, whoſe beneficial effects afford the moſt 
ſenſible proofs of its excellence. Such perſons 
will be affected with the deepeſt horrour when 
they turn their eyes towards the preſent de- 
plorable condition of France; and the keeneſt 
indignation muſt be pointed againſt thoſe, who 
have been the inſtruments of blaſting their 
faireſt hopes. 

As there were undoubtedly many Whs em- 
barked in the French revolution, with no bet- 
ter defign than that of gratifying their ambition 
and avarice ; ſo, there might be in England, a- 
mong the profeſſed admirers of the French pa- 
triots, ſome who wiſhed to imitate their ex- 
ample, by pulling down our own conſtitution, 

not 
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not to rear 2 better, but to enrich themſelves 
in the wreck of national property. Approving 
of all revolutions  promiſcuouſly, whatever be 
their ſource or aim, they act in perfect conſiſ- 
tency with their own principles, or rather 
want of all principle, in expreſſing the ſame ſa- 
tisfaction with the ſecond French revolution as 
with the firſt; the ſame admiration of the re- 
public that they did of the reformed monarchy ; 
in beſtowing as liberal applauſe on the conven- 
tion as on the national aſſembly; and in trans- 


ferring their affections from a Fayette and Roche- 


foucault, to a Roberſpierre and a Marat. With 
ſuch perſons, whoſe reaſon and feelings alike 
are deranged and perverſe, it is in vain to ar- 
gue or expoſtulate. | 

There are others, whoſe ſentiments with re- 
gard to the preſent ſituation of France, it ſeems 
hard to reconcile with the good ſenſe and hu- 
manity atteſted by the ordinary tenor of their 
actions. If they do not openly approve of the 
preſent political leaders in France, yet they are 


well pleaſed to liſten to, and ſuggeſt apologies 


for them ; or do not, at leaſt, expreſs that ex- 


 phlicitand ſtrong condemnation, which the late 


infamous proceedings of the convention natu- 
rally 
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rally tend to excite in every pure mind. Whe- 
ther the government, veſted in a national aſ- 
ſembly and king, or a republic, be the fitteſt 
government for France, may be a ground of 
controverſy. But it is groſly inconſiſtent in 
thoſe perſons, who, having examined the for- 
mer, and held ir forth as an example of po- 
tical perfection, now become advocates for 
thoſe who have overthrown it. What the new 
fyſtem of government, to be fubſtituted in its 


% 


place, may turn out, we cannot tell, becauſe it 


is yet in a ſtate of fabrication; but this we 


know, that the late revolutioniſts have repealed 


the fundamental laws of the conſtitution framed 
by the national aflembly ; and that they have 
expunged the monarchical branch. Neceſſity 
cannot be pleaded for a change ſo violent and 
complete. If the king had been treacherous, 
of which no evidence appears, he might have 
been ſuſpended, or depoſed. How ill regulated 
and imperfect muſt that conſtitution be, which 
knows no remedy, ſhort of diflolution, for the 
miſdemeanors or crimes of any of its members. 
In every view, in which it can be placed, there 
is a levity and wantonneſs in approving of the 
late revolution in France; becauſe, as the ef- 

fects 
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fects of it have been hitherto diſgraceful, there 
can be no reaſon for believing that its exiſtence 
will be permanent. When we contraſt the de- 
liberation, temper, and ability, with which 
the firſt revolution was concerted and formed, 
and the ſolemn ſanctions with which it was ra- 
ufied, with the confuſion, precipitancy, and vio- 
lence by which the convention was called in- 
to being; it ſeems far more probable that it 
ſhould be ſuperſeded ſoon by a third revolu- 
tion, than that it ſhould have diſplaced the 
firſt. 

If favour to the convention and new govern- 
4 ment of France be inconſiſtent with reaſon and 
ſteadineſs of judgement, it is ſtill more incon- 
ſiſtent with a res to virtue, and moral obli- 
gation. 

Of all the paſſions, which agitate the human 
„ breaſt, there are none of a more corrupting in- 
fluence, than thoſe which are incited and in- 
flamed by political conteſt. The evidence of 
this fact, in a ſmaller ſcale, can hardly eſcape 
the notice of any perſon of obſervation in this 
country. Mark the ſpot of political ſtrife, 
where a competition is carried on for a ſeat in 


parhament, or any office of great emolument 
F or 
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or authority. How ſudden and palpable the 
inroads made upon morals and decorum? In- 
dignation at vice loſes its energy; notions of 
morality grow monſtrouſly diſtorted ; and the 
diſtinction between right and wrong ſeems at 

length to be aboliſhed. There, the moſt un- 
ſeemly diſcords and the moſt unnatural coali- 
tions take place. The virtuous and the profli- 
gate join hand in hand. The zeal of the parti - 
zan ſupplies the want of capacity; and atones 
for the groſſeſt moral depravity. To what e- 
normous influence may the ſame paſſions be 
ſuppoſed to ariſe, when, not a narrow diſtrict 
of country, a burgh, or a county, but an exten- 
ſive empire is convulſed in all its members; 
when, the queſtion at iſſue is not the change or 
transfer of local, tranſitory, limited power, the 
degradation or aggrandizement of this or the 
other individual; but a complete revolution in 
government, in which many millions are inte- 
reſted, of whom every one believes that he has 
ſomething inconceivably great at ſtake; and am- 
bitious men are called forth to graſp at prizes 
ſo vaſt, as to break aſunder all the ties of juſt- 


ice, humanity, religion. Every thing of atro- 


city and of horror, naturally to be expected 
from 


(6) 
from ſuch a ſtate of ſociety, is at this moment 
realized in France. It were inſulting to the 


feelings of the reader, to attempt any deſcription 


of the horrible ſcenes which have paſled there 


within the laſt fix months. The ſimple narra- 
tive of facts, the unadorned tale of woe, melt 
and harrow the ſoul beyond all the powers of 
imagination and eloquence. It is perhaps im- 
poſſible to find, in the hiſtory of the world, a pe- 
riod ſo much crowded with events, calculated 


to wound ſenſibility ; and to rouſe horror, aſto- 
niſhment and indignation. While they afflict, 
they alſo inſtruct. They bear home to the 


mind the conviction of chis ſolemn truth; that 


anarchy and the diſſolution of government are 
the moſt tremendous judgements, with which 
heaven in its wrath viſits aguilty and devoted na- 


t10n. 


One crime indeed we muſt except from the 
black liſt which has diſgraced the French pa- 
triots. They cannot be accuſed of hypocriſy : 
They have not abuſed religion by making it a 


cloak for their iniquity : They have not named 


the name of Chriſt. There is perhaps more po- 
licy than principle in this part of their conduct. 


In that night of thick darkneſs, when the goſpel 
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was hid in the maſs of human corruptions; 


when the teachers and the taught were alike 


ignorant of its ſpirit and precepts; the moſt a- 
trocious deeds were ſanctified by its authority. 
A Cortes and a Pizarro might forge, without de- 
tection, the warrant of heaven for ſilencing eve- 


ry remonſtrance of pity, which began to ſtir in 


the breaſts of their followers, who were com- 
manded to torture and aſſaſſinate the Indians, 
charged with no crime but ignorance of the true 
religion. But, when the volume of the goſpel 
lies open to the inſpection of the world; when 
the luſtre of its benevolence ſhines through 
thoſe clouds of ſuperſtitious eſtabliſhments into 
which it has been incorporated; with what 


countenance could murderous, bloody men have 


profeſſed to venerate its authority, or follow its 


rules? Muſt not ſuch glaring contradiction be- 


- tween principle and conduct have expoſed them 
- to the contempt of the more diſcerning and in- 
genuous; while it could have added nothing 
to the reſpect of their character, or the weight 
of their authority, with a ferocious banditti, 
who, like their leaders, thriſt after blood, and 


trample on every moral and ſacred obligation. 
Are the friends of religion alarmed in vain, 
when 
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when they hear of their countrymen maintain- 
ing, and avowing connexion and intercourſe 
with thoſe, who have attained the ſummit of 
profaneneſs; and who, not content with a fi- 
lent, inactive ſcepticiſm, have the effrontery to 
proclaim war againſt the authority of heaven *. 


* An exact tranſlation. from a ſpeech made in the National 
Convention at Paris, (on the 14th December, in a debate 
on the ſubject of eſtabliſhing public ſchools for the educa- 
tion of youth), by Citizen Dupont, a member of conſidera- 
ble weight.— As the doctrines contained in it were re- 
ceived with unanimous applauſe, except from two or three 
of the clergy, it may fairly be conſidered as an expoſition 
of the creed of that enlightened aſſembly. Tranſlated from 
Le Moniteur, a paper rats * the en of the 
Convention. | | 


What! thrones are overturned | 0 VR kings ex- 
pire! and yet the altars of God remain! [Here there was a 
murmur from ſome members ; and the Abbe Ichon demanded 
| that the perſon ſpeaking might be called to order.] Tyrants, 
inoutrage to human nature, continue to burn an impious incenſe 
on thoſe altars! [Some murmurs aroſe, but they were loſt 
in the applauſes from the majority of the aſſembly.] The 
thrones that have been reverſed, have left theſe altars naked, 
| unſupported, totering. A ſingle breath of enlightened rea- 
3 ſon will now be ſufficient to make them diſappear. And, if 
| q humanity is under obligations to the French nation for the firſt 
of rheſe benefits, the fall of kings, can it be doubted, but that 
the 
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Ĩ here are ſome. who being ſenſible of the 
ſaſpicions of perſonal irreligion and inſenſibili- 
ty, which attach tothe well-wiſhers ofthe French 
revolution, take refuge in this argument; that 
the 


the French people, now ſovereign, will be wiſe enough, in 
ke manner, to overthrow thoſe altars, and ths/e idolt, to 
which thoſe kings have hitherto made them ſubjett? Nature 
-and'Reaſon, theſe ought to be the gods of men! Theſe are 
my gods! [Here the Abbe Audrien cried out, There is no 


bearing this!“ and ruſhed out of the Aﬀembly t—A great 


laugh] Admire Nature, cultivate Reaſon.— And you, Le- 
. Liſlators, if you defire that the French people ſhould be hap- 
py-make | haſte to propagite theſe principles, and to teach 
them in your primary ſchools, inſtead of thoſe fanatical prin- 
ciples which have hitherto been taught! 

The tyranny of kings was conſined to make this people mi- 
ſerable in this life; —but thoſe other tyrants, the prieſts, ex- 
tend their dominions into another, of which they have no o- 
ther idea than that of eternal puniſhmenits ; a doctrine which 
ſome men have hitherto had the good nature to believe. But 
the moment of the cataſtrophe is come : All theſe prejudices 
muſt fall at the ſame time. We muſt deftroy them, or they will 
deſlroy us. For myſelf ! I honeſtly avow to the 'Convention— 
1 am an Atheiſt ! &c. &c. [Here there was ſome noiſe and 
tumult ; but a great number of members cried out, Wie 
is chat to us: You are an n man.“ ] 


At the concluſion of this ſpeech, numberleſs applauſes a- 
roſe, almoſt throughout the whole Aſſembly, and in the gal- 


Ieries. 
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the ſhocking enormities which have been lately 
perpetrated in France, and which they neither 


can refute nor palliate, ought not to be impur-- 


ed to the eſtabliſhed authority, or the genera- 
lity of the preſent leaders there ; but flow from 
the violence of individuals, who have enſnared 
the confidence of the people and intruded into 
public charaQter, in the moment of agitation 
and terror. The flagitious characters of many 
who have filled the patriotic liſts, in every ſtage 
of the French revolution, will be readily ad- 
mitted, But, have not ouvert acts of atrocity 
been committed by perſons of diſtinguiſhed 
influence in the convention? Have they not 
been notorious? Have they not been ſtated to 
the convention? Has adequate puniſhment ; 
has even any cenfure, been infficted upon the 


guilty ? Does not this conduct declare to the 


world the approbation, the adoption, of their 
crimes? Was not Roberſpierre, a name fit 
to vie with a Cataline and a Nero, in the com- 
petition for infamy, accuſed of the maſſacres 
perpetrated on the 2d and 3d of September? 
Was not his defence heard? Was it ſuch as 
could be admitted by any perſon, who had a 
reſpect to juſtice, humanity, honour; or who 

wiſhed 
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wiſhed to cleanſe his hands from the pollution 


of blood? What muſt we think; what muſt 
we expect from a: legiſlative body, that can ſub- 
mit to the imputation of ſuch enormous crimi- 


nality ? I further ſuſtain my charge againſt 
the convention at large, by appealing to the 
monſtrous iniquity of their decrees which have 


paſſed with unanimous conſent. I ſpecify par- 
ticularly that, which ſubjects the eſtates of the 
emigrants to confiſcation; and themſelves to the 
puniſhment of death, if they return to their 
native country. I refer to their reſolution on 
the 19th of November; which invites the ſub- 
jects of every ſtate to {edition and revolt againſt 
legal and eſtabliſhed authority ; and which, if 


their intention is fulfilled, muſt involve all 


Europe in deſolation and blood. 
But, allow the advocates for the French con- 
vention to make good the diſtinction between 


adventitious calamities, and authoritative, con- 


ſtitutional crimes. Let them accompliſh im- 


poſſibilities. Let them make the Ethiopian 


white. I am ſtill authorized to infer, from 
the preſent ſtate of France, a fact, which con- 
veys the moſt intereſting practical inſtruction 


to my countrymen. Oppreſſion, aſſaſſinations, 
maſſacres, 
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maſſacres, are the aweful and inevitable inci- 
dents of a revolution. You may unhinge a 
government, but you know not when it may 
ſertle again. One tyrant may be depoſed, but 
a thouſand may riſe in his place, whoſe little 
fingers, in the emphatical metaphor of ſcrip- 
ture ſhall be thicker than their predeceſſor's loĩns. 
By diabolical calumnies upon government, you 
may excite a falſe alarm, and perſuade your 
countrymen to unſheathe the ſword; but the 
next day it may be plunged in the bowels of 
your friend or your brother; and you your- 
ſelf, after having finiſhed the career of what you 
deem to be patriotiſm, may ſuffer the death of 
a traitor. 

If there are any, whoſe affections have been 
ſeduced by the charms of a meretricious form 
of liberty; or whoſe underſtandings have been 
entangled with the ſubtle chains of ſophiſtry ; 
and who are rendered incapable of diſcerning 
the force of argument, or the evidence of facts ; 
let them conſult with conſcience, if all reverence 
for ſacred things 1s not renounced ; let them 
liſten to the gentle voice of humanity, if its e- 
motions are yet alive in their breaſts. By the 
influence of conſcience and humanity, the ſpell 
may yet be broken, their feelings may be rec- 
K tified 
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"tified, and their underſtanding reſtored ; and 
they will retreat, ere it be too late, from that 
path, which may conduct them to horrour and 
deſtruction, of which they cannot meaſure the 
extent or duration. 

They, who feel ſtrongly the impulſe of patri- 
otiſm and pant after political perfection, will 
pauſe at every progreſſive ſtep, by which they 
advance towards the conſummation of their 
Hopes. They will weigh every circumſtancein 
the ſcales of reaſon. They will hold the beam 
with a ſteady hand: They will place in one ſcale 
the reform or advantage they wiſh for: they 
will place in the other contingency of ſucceſs, 
the benefits which have ariſen from our excel- 
lent conſtitution, and the hazard it may incur 
by innovation; and they will take their reſolu- 
tion, as the one or other'preponderates, In the 
proſecution of every defign they will maintain a 
ſupreme reſpect for the laws, and for eſtabliſhed 
conſtitutional authority. Attending to the de- 
pravity of human nature, and the predominant 
temper and vices of the times, they will fuſpect 
apd ſcrutinize the motives of their aſſociates. 
They will ſhun all intercourſe with unprinci- 


pled, . men. They know that the 
curſe 
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curſe of heaven ſhall ſcatter the councils of the 
ungodly. | 

They, E are in with the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs, require, above all men, the 
guidance of principle and wiſdom. The ſeaſon 
is critical; the taſk arduous ; the prize glori- 
ous. It they ſteer the veſlel ſafe into the har- 
bour before the impending ſtorm burſts upon 
their heads; the praiſe and gratitude of poſte- 
rity ſhall immortalize the names of their poli- 
tical ſaviours. Never was there a time that re- 
quired a more delicate and judicious mixture of 
firmneſs and conceſſion; of vigour and lenity. 
Sedition muſt be watched with a jealous eye; 
and when detected, conſigned to prompt and 
exemplary puniſhment. In the hour of ex- 
treme danger, it is better to fear where there is 
no cauſe of fear, than by a fupine confidence to 
give head to enormities, which, when once be- 
gun, defy all control of law and authority. 

The obſervations in the preceding pages, re- 
lati ve to the ſtate of France, were compoſed 
before the fate of the unfortunate King was 
decided. 

The French Convention has now filled up the 
cup af its iniquity, and done a deed, all cir- 
cumſtances 
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cumſtances confidered, - abominable and atro- 


cious beyond example of human depravity. 


Louis XVI. Shall not fall unlamented. His 


unmerited degradation; his inſulted dignity; 
his cruel captivity; and the laſt tragical ſcene 
ſhall often be recollected, in the cloſet and in 
the theatre, with grief and horror. His pre- 
dominant love to his people, the unexampled 
ſacrifices by which it was demonſtrated, his 
patience, magnanimity, and piety; ſhall conſe- 
crate his memory to the admiration of poſteri- 


ty; and devote that of his ferocious murderers 


to everlaſting infamy and abhorence. 

Into what hardened profligacy muſt thoſe 
men have degenerated, who can mention, with 
indifference or levity, crimes which bring the 


_ deepeſt ſtain upon their ſpecies? To behold, 


without ſorrow-and indignation, thouſands of 
our fellow creatures overwhelmed with ruin ; 
driven into exile; or periſhing by the dagger of 
the aſſaſſin; and, under the affectation of a 
more enlightened philanthropy, to exult in the 
proſpect of contingent benefits, which may a- 
riſe from theſe calamities to diſtant generations, 
is the moſt conſummatehypocrify,andthemoſt au- 
dacious inſult upon the feelings and underſtand- 
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ing of mankind. What ſtrange perverſion of 
terms, when ſuch men aſſume to themſelves 
the reſſ pectable titles of philoſophers and patri- 
ots? To violate nature; to ſuffocate every e- 


motion of tenderneſs; to be callous amidſt 


thoſe ſcenes which tear and agonize the hearts of 
other men: This they call philoſophy. The 
ſubverſion of government, whatever be its 
form or excellence; the moſt violent outrage up- 
on the perſons of rulers, however faithful in 
the diſcharge of their duty; the diſſolution of 
all moral and religious ties: This they call pa- 


triotiſm. Accurſed be that philoſophy, which, 


inſtead of exalting and ſoftening, debaſes and 
hardens human character. Accurſed be that 
patriotiſm, which, inſtead of promoting the 
peace, order, and proſperity of ſociety, rejoices 
in anarchy, deſolation and blood. Oh my 
* ſoul ! enter thou not into their ſecret; to their 


© aflembly mine honour be not thou united.“ 
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Page 6. I. 15. de in. ; 
9. I. 13. for riſen read ariſen, 
26. Note, for magiſtrates read magiſtrate. 
33. Note, for affairs read offices. 
39. |. 12. for eſtimulate read ſtimulato. 
51. I. 9. for prejudice read prejudices. 
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